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literature from this special point of view. Its judgments are not in- 
tended to be definitive, and it would be captious to scutinize them too 
curiously. The statement that Thucydides's philosophy " has taught 
him that as a rule the individual counts for little in history " will puzzle 
a student who observes the fateful roles in the destiny of Athens which 
he assigns to Pericles and to Alcibiades. From Tyrtaeus's line " Greed 
for money will undo Sparta and nothing else " Professor Botsford infers 
that " the social conditions at Sparta in the seventh century were quite 
different from those of the fifth and fourth centuries". They prob- 
ably were: but in view of Plato's bitter fourth-century satire, i-i/wowes 
dyptajs virb ctkotov xpwov (Republic, 548a), I doubt if Tyrtaeus's words 
will bear the weight of the inference. 

There would be little point in attempting to criticize the choice of the 
selections. The classical loci for Greek history have been repeatedly 
excerpted or cited by the historians; and the most significant of them 
are all to be found here, so far as space permits. The bibliographies 
too, though not exhaustive and sometimes a little capricious, are suffi- 
cient, and are helpfully brought down to date: the translations, when 
not, as is usually the case, merely revision of accepted versions, are 
more open to criticism — not perhaps the main body of historical excerpts 
supervised by Professor Botsford, but the specimens of Greek poetry 
entrusted to his assistants. The translation of Semonides's satire on 
women for example, if, as appears from the printing, intended for 
metre, is a baffling mixture of very blank verse and " verse-libertinism ". 
And its diction whatever else it may be is neither Greek nor English. 

Paul Shorey. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 

Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest Times 
to about 1485. By Charles Gross. Second edition. (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xxiii, 820.) 

The appearance of a new edition of a good book provides an oppor- 
tunity to call attention anew to its excellence and to give information 
of its existence to those who do not know of it, if there are any such 
in the case of such a standard work as Gross's Bibliography of English 
History; as well as to state and appreciate the improvements which 
have been added in the new edition. In this case, the original excel- 
lence cannot be too often adverted to and the improvements now made 
are by no means few. Immediately upon the publication of the original 
work, in 1900, Professor Gross began to collect material for a new edi- 
tion. By 1909 when his death occurred, he had collected a very large 
number of titles of works which had appeared since 1900 or which had 
been omitted from the first edition, and had noted various other changes 
which he felt ought to be made. There was a very general wish on 
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the part of historical students that these materials should be utilized, 
even though the lamented death of the original compiler made it im- 
possible to do this in the ideal way. This task has now been performed 
jointly by a committee of his colleagues of the historical faculty at 
Harvard, his relatives, and by no means least, according to the testi- 
mony of the editors, the young woman who had assisted in the prep- 
aration of the first edition. All scholars owe a debt of gratitude to 
these collaborators. The original work has long stood as a model of 
what a bibliography should be, but no guide to a growing body of 
production can remain entirely adequate. 

The principal advantage of this new edition is, naturally, its enrich- 
ment with new titles. Of these there are between 1300 and 1400. In- 
cluding subordinate references to other works this brings the total 
number of books described well up toward 5000 titles. The greater 
number of the new titles are of works that appeared between 1900 and 
1910. Beyond the latter date the editors have made no attempt at com- 
pleteness, although fortunately they have included quite a number of 
works which have come to their attention published since 1910. They 
have also filled in many omissions of earlier works from the first edi- 
tion. Another improvement consists in bringing down to date new edi- 
tions, continuations of older works, and extensions of series of govern- 
ment publications. The 180 volumes of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission Reports listed in this as compared with the 85 of the first 
edition is an instance of this and a measure of the rapid progress of 
our time in making historical sources accessible. Some of these en- 
tries, however, are duplications, included for good reasons, and some 
few are probably accounted for by the entirely new method of classi- 
fication adopted by the English government in the publication of this 
particular series. Practically the whole series of " Lists and Indexes " 
given here has appeared since 1900. 

The editors have conferred a favor on users of the bibliography 
by retaining the numbers used in the first edition, providing for new 
items by using subordinate numbers and interspersing them with the 
older entries. In this way an additional advantage is obtained by calling 
attention to works that have recently appeared. Occasionally whole 
groups of new books thus appear in the work, the most notable instance 
being the addition of a list of works on Celtic philology. Apart from 
a few groups of this kind, the new entries seem to be scattered pretty 
evenly through the work. It is in fact hard to infer from them, as 
one would like to do, any special direction in recent English historical 
study, so far at least as it is directed to the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the valuable introductory paragraphs to many of the sep- 
arate sections of the first edition, giving an informal discussion based 
on the wide scholarly knowledge of the editor, are retained in this edi- 
tion and in many cases extended by the wider knowledge of several 
scholars co-operating in their preparation. It is pleasant to find, not- 
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withstanding the extensive changes, the same typography and appear- 
ance to which we have become accustomed in the earlier edition. This 
new edition not only guarantees the continued accessibility of a work 
which was sure otherwise eventually to become hard to obtain, but is a 
valuable improvement upon the original. 

Edward P. Cheyney. 

An Introduction to the Economic History of England. By E. Lipson, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume I. The Middle Ages. 
(London: A. and C. Black. 1915. Pp. viii, 552.) 
This volume is an achievement in diligent culling and combining 
rather than in fresh and reasoned exposition. It is intended to serve 
the student who wishes to be told concisely what has been ascertained 
from printed sources and secondary books about early English economic 
development. The author is not a reader of manuscripts; he nowhere 
reveals new sources of information ; he seldom attempts to revise ac- 
cepted doctrines. Yet his laborious search has at times fortified these 
doctrines, has at other times put them in a new light. 

The success of such a work depends largely upon the writer's sense 
of proportion and upon his comprehensive reading. In neither respect 
is Mr. Lipson altogether free from reproach. More than one-half of 
his pages are devoted to town life and industry, less than one-third to 
agriculture, barely one-eighth to trade and finance. The second frac- 
tion, furthermore, attains its magnitude only by embracing a chapter on 
the agrarian revolution of the sixteenth century. Does Mr. Lipson 
mean to imply that the Middle Ages ended a century later in agriculture 
than, according to his own exposition, they did in industry and com- 
merce? The chapter, too, has shortcomings. In it the relative im- 
portance of the causes of sixteenth-century rural unrest is not investi- 
gated, no comparison of enclosures and increased fines, for example, 
being undertaken. The numerous surveys of the period do not show 
that peasant holdings were to any extent consolidated before 1500; nor 
was the laying together of strips then usual. 

More serious than the intrusion of a chapter on a later period is the 
inadequate treatment of agriculture, trade, and finance before 1500. 
The tale of the manor is told in the set phrases now grown dull — 
without inquiry into the diversity of manorial economy which a pass- 
ing acquaintance with extents and bailiffs' rolls would have revealed to 
the author. The appearance of a cash nexus, the development of mar- 
kets for agricultural produce, the rise of new tenures, are the interest- 
ing agrarian problems of the late Middle Ages, although Mr. Lipson gives 
them little attention. If he is to be excused for this because secondary 
works are unsatisfactory, the same pardon cannot be extended to his 
treatment of English foreign trade. Here he offends through disregard 
of important German and French contributions. No sign of acquaint- 
ance with Schaube's valuable studies is betrayed in bibliography or text, 



